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ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY

p-Nitraniline red may be distinguished from other reds (Turkey-red, benzo purpurine,
primuline, etc.) on cotton by heating the fabric at one point over a small flame ; a clear
spot is formed and part of the colour sublimes on to a piece of paper placed above the
fabric. The spot does not resume its original colour either on cooling or on moistening
(Knecht, 1905).

TEXTILE FIBRES

Before a description is given of the processes and plant used in dyeing textile fibres,
the physico-chemical properties of these may be outlined.

WOOL. Only sheep and certain goats furnish true wool used in the great textile indus-
tries. The wool fibre is readily distinguished from
the hairs of other animals by its softness and fineness
and by its waviness and curling, which can be seen
with the naked eye. Also under the microscope a
marked difference from all other hairs is easily dis-
cernible (Figs. 472 and 473). The whole filament
ssems to be composed of closely superposed scales,
which are more or less large according to the quality
of the wool. It is the saw-like or serrated structure
of these scales which explains why wool readily forms
a felt when rubbed, the filaments becoming more or
less firmly attached one to the other.1

The quality of a wool is closely dependent on the
breed of sheep producing it and only partially on the
climate, food, and age. The yield of wool is greatest
from the second to the sixth year. The finer wools,
furnished generally by the merino breed,2 are long,
slender, soft, and very wavy, and form the so-
called combing wool for the best woollens. Shorter
wools cannot be combed but only carded (Silesian, Saxon), although nowadays nearly
all could be combed with the improved machinery available, and a large part of the carded
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1  The whole of the wool covering the sheep forms the fleece, which is kept entire even after
shearing (this is done in May) owing to the scaly structure of the filaments.    Wool obtained by
shearing twice a year is called bistose, while that from slaughtered sheep is termed skin wool
and frequently contains dead hairs, which have little affinity for colouring-matters and are often
impure owing to the use of lime, arsenic, etc., as preservatives.    If the sheep is washed in the
tank before shearing, the wool is known as washed, the other being called in grease or unwashed.
The fleece (weighing 2-5 to 3 kilos) contains different parts of different qualities, and these
the sorters separate by cutting. In one and the same fleece the finest wool is that of the shoulders,
then comes that of the neck, stomach, flanks, and back, the poorest qualities being those of the
head and legs. Certain African sheep (Morocco), and, to some extent, the Lincoln, Leicester,
and Wellington breeds, give long, coarse, and only slightly curved fibres, which are used for
special fabrics and for mattresses.
2  Merinos are indigenous to the plains of Estremadura and Andalusia (Spain), where they
were jealously guarded for some centuries, exportation being prevented.    In the nineteenth
century the Spaniards themselves introduced them into the Argentine, where three principal
types were developed:   Rambouillet, Negrette, and Lincoln, and a similar result followed the